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object of finding, if possible, some concealed offenders
against the law. Parnell's eyes lit up with fire as he
told me that if he had been there he would have shot
the first man who endeavoured to force his way into
Mrs. Parnell's room. That search at Avondale, he
assured me, turned his attention to the whole subject of
Ireland's grievances; and from that time his determi-
nation grew and grew to give himself up to the Irish
National cause. He became convinced that the House
of Commons was the only battlefield on which the
question could be fought out with any real hope of ad-
vantage to Ireland. The more he brooded over the sub-
ject the stronger his conviction became, and his idea
was that, by using the House of Commons as a political
platform, the attention of Great Britain generally could
be secured for Irish demands, and thus a full remedy
could be obtained. That was, in his mind, the whole
meaning and purpose of the policy of obstruction. * We
must compel the people to listen to us,' he said, ' and
the only way to do it is by insisting that if our claims
are not heard no other business shall be done. Then
people outside Parliament will listen to us, and public
opinion will begin to recognise the justice of our claim.
Some great statesman in England will take up our
cause, and public opinion will support him, and justice
will be done in the end.'

Much was said and written at the time about Par-
Hell's interview with the late Lord Carnarvon, then
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Some of Lord Carnar-
von's own party accused him of having derogated
from his high office by condescending to make terms
with Parnell, whom it suited their humour to regard as
a rebel and a person outside the range of a statesman's
recognition. On the other hand, there were members
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